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The Saurashiran 1 South India. 


By H. N. RANDLE 
PLATE VIII 


INTRODUCTION 


` Some three years ago chance brought to light 
in the India Office Library a little book with an 
English title on the cover: First catechism of | 
Sourashtra grammar. By T. M. Rama Rou, 
Madras, 1905. lt challenged inquiry because the 
script was quite unfamiliar. With it was another 
little book in the same script and by the same 
author-Sauràstra bódhini (1906)—which fortunately 
gave the alphabet, in the usual order, and lists of 
the complex combinations of all the vowels with all 
the consonants, so that the script could be read: 
The language is listed as Pafzüli, but is not des- 
cribed, in the Linguistic Kurve: y of India: ` The’ 
author'of the two books had, however, provided 
the necessary clue to understanding in his gram- 
mar, the opening sections of which happen to be 
bilingual, quoting and ‘translating: the rules of’ 
Sanskrit grammarians. For the rest, since it 
was usually possible to anticipate what the writer 
must say, for example in defining ‘grammatical 
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terms, and since after all the book itself gave an 
account of the inflectional system of the lan- 
guage, it remained only to arrive at the meaning 
of words, so’ far as it was. not obvious from 
analogues in other modern Indo-Aryan languages; 
and (a more difficult task) to grasp the part 
played in the language by certain striking forms 
of expression which have no Indo-Aryan parallels. 
—To learn a modern language by methods appro- 
priate to the interpretation of lost languages of 
the past is of course a procedure difficult to 
defend, when it would be so simple, and so much 
better, to learn it from the lips of the speakers 
in India. But the better course was not open to 
me, and I was not willing to postpone indefinitely 
an investigation which promised to be interesting 
from other points besides the linguistic. 

. Admirable accounts of the community who 
speak this language are to be found, notably in 
Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of South. India 
(vol. vi, 1909, article Patnilkaran), and the. pre- 
sent article adds nothing to the published ethno- 
graphical data. Its purpose is to draw attention 
to this interesting community and to communi- 
cate (for the first time) information about the 
literature which has been published in an Indo- 
Aryan language so surpr isingly preserved in the 
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THE PEOPLE. 


The people who speak this Indo-Aryan lan- 
guage call themselves Saurashtrans. They area 
community of more than a hundred thousand per- 
sons resident in the Tamil country who differ 
in physical characteristics from their Tamil 
neighbours. Because they are largely concerned 
in the textile industry they are commonly known 
as Patnülkarans, a word which is the Tamil 
equivalent of the Sanskrit pattavaya, silk-weaver; 
and the Saurashtrans are still the only manufác- 
turers of all-silk material in Madras, although 
they are now principally engaged in producing 
cotton cloth, with or without silk borders. Since 
they market their own products and engage in 
other forms of commerce, they are classed with 
"chettis" or business people. In Madura they 
are so numerous that (it has been Agr "every 
third man you meet is a Saurashtran"; but there 
is also a large community of them in Tanjore, 
and smaller numbers in other centres. All 
accounts agree that they are intelligent, enter- 
prising and industrious, and the prosperity of 
Madura is stated to be largely due to them. In 
that city they occupy the southern quarter, and 
they have built a temple of Krishna in which 
their own priests officiate; but they commonly 
frequent also the great temple. of Minakshi. In 
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some streets “every house is a dyeing and wea- 
ving factory and, the gutters flow in red colours” ! 
—no longer, it i is to. be feared, only the “Madura ; 
red” which was once famous but also imported 
dyes.. ‘The Sourashtra is easily distinguished. 
from members of other castes by.his yellow com- 
plexion, his foreign accent, and his shy | and. 
awkward manners. He. is thin, tall, and gene-. 
rally handsome.’ ‘All. of them claim to. be 
Brahmans :. . the men generally following. the 
manners of fhe Iyengar Brahmins and the women 
those of the Telugu ladies.. In A. D. 1704-5. 


l' Quoted from K. Wen Babe Madura, a. tourist's 
guide (Madras, 1913), to which I am largely indebted for 
this description of the community. Other‘ sources’ besides 
Thurston’s exhaustive article ““Patnulkarans” in ‘his Castes 
and, Tribes in. South India, vol. vi (1909), are J. H: Nelson's . 
The Madur a Coun’ "y (1868); W. Trancis in Madr as Census 
Réport, 1901, and Madura District Gazetteer (1906); and 
the community’s own publication, A ' Histor p^ of" the” 
Sourashtras im: Southern India: nde: 1895; انيه‎ 
1588). t 

4:K. Ranga Rao’s Madur (t; p. 141.. “OF. J: He Nelson 
The dm a Country; (1868), Part II, .p. 87. 7 (] 

° Ibid.; pp:,145-6., It is.hard to, See} how: all. of ther 
can claim to be Brahmans., Their own, Histor y:of the 
Sourashtr as states that “the Sour ashtrad like other nations 
of India are divided into four great divisions, viz- Brahma, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Stidra.” But Mr. Ki V. Padma- 

nabha Aiyarin' à Tamil pamphlet Natana ‘Gopala Svami” 
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Queen Mangammal of Madura issued a resc ript 
on the subject of this claim, to the effect that the 
Saurashtrans had the right to “follow Brahmani- 
cal ceremonies”; the Saurashtrans themselves 
point out that some of their gotras are Brahma- 
nical.’ “The Patnulkarans have a very strong 
esprit de corps and this has stood them in good 
stead in their weaving, which is more scientifi- 
cally carried on .... than is usual elsewhere"? 
This community spirit manifested itself in the 
foundation in 1895 of the Saurashtra Literary 
Society, and was evidenced (in 1906) by the fact 
that one of the six Upper Secondary Schools in 
the Madura district was maintained by the com- 
munity.’ : 


carittiram (Madura, 1938) cites as smrtivakya some slokas 
which speak of textile workers in  Saurastra desa ‘as 
"bwice- born?:— 


Saurastra- mn jivan*i pata nirmaya (sic) vat dvijáh 
١ Salihotranvayodbhita vicitra-pata kari: ah. 


The following couplet says that Brahmans i in different 
countries follow various occupations— 
Tad-tad- desegu vipra.am vritayo vividhah. 


l Census ‘Report, 1901, vol. xv (Madras), p. 173. 


OW. Francis, "Madur (t District Guzelteer, vol. i. 
pp. 109-111. 


° Ibid., p. 177. 
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The tradition of the community’s migrations 
is preserved in a series of questions and answers 
which forms part of the Saurashtran marriage 
customs. “Before the date of the wedding the 
bridegroom’s party go to the bride’s house 
and ask formally for the girl's hand. Her rela- 
tions ask them in a set form of words! who they 
are and whence they come, and they reply that 
they are from Sorath (the old name for Saurash- 
tra or Kathiawar), resided in Devagiri, travelled 
south (owing to Musalman oppression) to Vijaya 
nagar and thence came to Madura. They then 
ask the bride's party the same question and 
receive the same reply .... Most of the Patnul- 
karans can still speak Teluzu,? which raises the 


1 T have so far failed to obtain a copy of these ques- 
tions and answers, although they exist in print. 


* According to the Census of India, 1931 (vol. xiv, 
Madras, Part II, Table XV, pp. 294-5) a great majority 
of speakers of Saurashtri (89,000 out of 104,000) returned 
Tamil as their subsidiary language. Only 664 spoke 
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Telugu as subsidiary to Saurashtri. But the facts indicate _ 


that some Saurashtrans are trilingual, and that those 
who are literate can read the Telugu as well as the Tamil 


script. Saurashtran publications have been printed in no . 
less than five different charactera: Telugu, Tamil, Nagari, - 
and two unique scripts (one used in 1880, the other bet- 


ween about 1890 and 1908. The latter is called the Sau- 
rüshtran script. See the accompanying plate). 
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inference that they must have resided a long time 
in the Telugu country, while their Patnuli con- 
tains many Canarese and Telugu words; and they 
observe the feast of Basavanna (or Boskanna) ل‎ 
which is almost peculiar to the Bellary country.” 


The History of the Sourashtras in Southern 
India states (pp. 11-12) that “when the Sourash- 
tras settled in the south they reproduced the 
institutions of their mother country in the new 
land; but owing to the influence of the Southern 
Dravidians some of the institutions became 
extinct. ... The people were divided into four 
heads called Govndas (chiefs)  Saulins (elders), 
Voydoos (physicians, and Bhoutuls (religious 
men). Some traces of the division still survive in 
the now neglected institution of Govndans .... .... 
The office of Govndo is hereditary in Madura 
district whereas in other centres it is elective. .... 
The Voydoos ;(Pandits) and Bhoutuls (Josts and 
Kavis also rank ed with Voydoos and Bhoutuls).... 
are placed in the same rank with the Elders. The 
Karestuns or the Commons are the whole body of 


1 T. M. Rama Rao’s Suurüstra-nandi-nighantu (printed 
in Saurüshtran character, Madura, 1908), verse 57, gives 
Boskan. Boskanno, Boskano as alternative forms of the 
name of an attendant of Siva. 

° This is cited from the Madura District Gazetteer, 
p. 110. 
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the masses. Their voice is necessary on certain 
important occasions, as during the ceremonies of 
ex-communication and prayaschittas.....”1 The 
same source (p. 13) describes them as “brave but 
humble, God-fearing, hospitable, fond of festivi- 
ties and amusements’. On the subject of their 
religious beliefs the story (p. 19) adds: 


l This is not clear. The Karestuns (kar, do =the 
workers [?]) seem to be excluded from the fourfold division, 
and to be added by an afterthought, Then again Voydoos 
(Vaidyas), Bhautuls, Joshis, and Kavis seem to be placed 
in the same category with the Saulins. [For Saulins see 
below page 163, footnote 2. Govnda is presumably from 
gam (S. grama); the headmen among the Kale Kunbis of 
the Bombay Province are called ga@vada (Enthoven, Tribes 
and Castes of Bombay, vol. ii, p. 225). Bhautul is found at 
the end of proper names, occasionally.] Nor is it clear 
how this division works in with the traditional four-foid 
caste division which is stated to be applicable (p. 153, 
footnote 1). 

` Ranga Rao’s Madura (p. 147) says that “at the close 
of every marriage the Rama or Krishna Nataka must be 
a E Much of their literature is of the samgita class, 
and the ragas in which such lyrics are to be Sung aré in- 
variably named. A long section in the Sua zioni: 
nighantu (which is closely modelled. on the Amarakosha, 
however), is devoted to technical terms relating to music, 
musica] Instruments, and dramatic performances. It 
appears from their literature, and is confirmed by those 

who have dealings with them, that a regard for truth 
(sellu) may be added to the list of their qualities. 
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“The Sourashtras, it is said,+ were originally a 
class of sun-worshippers, from Soura meaning 
sun; but the term Sourashtra means inhabitants 
of the “fruitful kingdom"... they were originally 
Madhvas.2 After their settlement in Southern 
Índia some of them owing to the preachings of 
Sankaracharya and Ramanujacharya were con- 
verted into Saivaites and Vaishnavites respec- 
tively. The Sourashtras belong to the Akshobhya 
and San karachar ya Matas.'? 


1 If the compilers of the History (1891) had heard of 
the Mandasor inscription diseussed below — it was first 
published in the Indian Antiquary in 1886 — this statement 
might have to be discounted as independent evidence. But 
if they knew of it they might have been expected to refer 
to it: unless they had a reason for disregarding it (see e. g. 
in this connection, the Madras Census Report, 1901, p. 173: 
“The Mandasor inscriptions [sic], however, represent them 
as soldiers as well.as weavers, which does not sound 
Brahmanical.” But the Khatris of the Punjab were 
soldiers as well as traders, and Sir Richard Burn points 
out that Brahmans may be soldiers. The suggested deri- 
vation of Saurastra from saura is of course unacceptable. 


2 A book of Saurashtran songs was published in 1924 
der the title Madhvamata prakasint. 


° Ranga Rao (op. cit, p. 148) says that ‘ ‘they are 
devotees of Vishnu and: Siva indiscriminately .. . Krishna 
is a favourite deity ... most of them accept the head of the 
Sringeri Mutt as their spiritual head”. | 
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THE LANGUAGE: 


The Saurashtri language, also called Patnili | 
or Khatri,! has been classed as a dialect of | 


Gujarati. It certainly appears to belong to the | 
Gujarati-Rajasthani linguistic types. but, although | 
it has some forms such as a. causative in -¢- and | 
passive in -d- which connect it specifically with | 


Gujarati, its inflections are not those of Gujarati, | 


1 The Linguistic Survey gives Khatri as another name 
for Patnuli, without comment. But the name may bea 
clue. | : | 
(a) There is a community of about 50,000 hereditary 

silk and cotton weavers called Khatris in the Bombay 
Province. ''They call themselves Kshatris and claim a 
Kshatriya origin, those in Gujarat claiming to be Brahma. 
Kshatris. They are tall and fair and they wear the 
sacred thread. ... These facts would.seem to suggest that 
they originally belonged to the great Kshatri race of the 
Punjab". (R. E. Enthoven, Tribes. and Castes of Bombay, 
1901, vol. ii; p. 205)... They have a number of endogamous 
divisions, such. as, Brahma Khatri, Somavamsi, Surya- 
vamsi, eto; The Gujarati Khatris are Vaishnavas; but 
like other Khatris, and like another small weaver-commu- 
nity, the: Patvegars (Enthoven, ij, p. 225), they worship 
especially Hinglaj Mata; which suggests that they came 
(as some of them in fact assert) from Sind (see Bombay 
Gazetteer, IX. i, p.189): 


" (b) The Khatris of the central and north-west Punjab 
are a very important commercial community of some 
450,000 persons. Guru Nanak and Guru Angad were both 
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and its basic vocabulary iis predominantly 
Marathi. For these reasons it isnot possible to 
regard it as a dialect of Gujarat ٠ lt has ofcourse 
come under Dravidian influence... Some: writers, 
but not all, use a considerable number: of : Dravi- 
dian words and admit a Dravidian. noun base 
-im(u) and Telugu plural in -lu. But the Dravi- 
dian influence has made itself felt very much 
more in certain aspects of syntax and idiom than 
in’ vocabulary and morphology. Nevertheless, 
although the infiltration of Dravidian syntax is 
à deep influence, which cannot’ be escaped even 


Khatris. Rose (Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab 
and N. W. Frontier Province, i, 'p* 59) remarks: “The 
modern Khatri is undoubtedly the ancient ` Kshatriya; 
though’ he ‘had taken to trade ... so thoroughly: that 
Cunningham [A. S. R., ii, p./3] speaks of him as the Katri 
or grainseller as if his name were derived from katra, or 
market!” See also Sherring’s Hindu Tribes. and Castes, 
vol. i, pp. 277-283 ; vol il, pP 76-9. Sir Atul Chatterjee 
draws my attention to the wide distribution of the Khatris. 
They are numerous in the United Provinces (Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
iii, 264-277) and in Bengal (Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, i, 478-484). Both Crooke and Risley: quote Sir 
George: Campbell’s paper on The: Ethnology of» India 
(J, A. S. B:, 1866) as giving the best account of them. All 
accounts describe them as ‘a fair and: good-looking race, 
whose business and administrative capacities often place 
them in positions of the first importance. Thus Akbar’s 
riinister Todar Mal*was a Khatri. i 


7 TR ee 
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by an author like T. M. Rama Rao, who serupu- 
lously avoids Dravidian words and does not use 
the Dravidian noun-base in -amu, it remains true 
that Saurashtran is, through and through, an 


Indo-Aryan language. Souràshtran publications 


are sufficient proof that it is an adequate medium 


for literary expression. | 


. THE LITERATURE. 


lhe printed! (or lithographed) literature 
seems to have had its origin in 1879-1880 in the 
needs of a school with Saurashtran pupils affili- 
ated to the Madras Free Church Central College. 
At any rate their Sanskrit Pandit, Caturvede 
Laksmanacaryo Halivi wrote (by direction of 
"Saurüfh-mukhya-samüjin", the members of the Sau- 
rashtran central association) a large number of 
little booxs in Saurashtran, most if not all of 
which were plainly meant for use in schools; for 
instance a Laghu-saùkhyāvali or short Arithmetic.’ 


1 A printed literature, in the case of a community 
which has a literate class, will always have been preceded 
by a literature preserved in memory and Manuscript. 
Venkata Sūris poem (which occupies some 600 pages of 
print) was reduced to final form some twenty-five years 
before it was printed (1905). No doubt much unprinted 
Saurashtran literature has survived. | 

* This is the only one of the 1880 publications which I 
have seen. (This copy has since been regrettably lost from 
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This provision of school-books in the Saurashtran 
language was a result of the community’s fear 
that their mother-tongue might fall into disuse, 
and of their leaders’ determination that. this 
should not happen ; a determination which finds 
expression in several publications, notably in the 
editor's preface (in Saurüshtran) to the Saurash- 
tran classic Samgita-Rümàyazu, by Venkata Suri + 
(1818-1890), printed (in Telugu character) by 
order of the Saurdstra Sabha in 1905. The editor, 
Kamdallu Kavi Ramalaksmana Aiyar, says that 
-the Saurashtrans, when they first reached South- 
ern India, knew no language but their own and 


an exhibition of Indian books; but fortunately the whole of 
it had been rotographed.) It is lithographed in a character 
which I have seen nowhere else, but which has affinities 
to the “Saurashtran alphabet" subsequently used in Rama 
Rao’s publications. On the back cover is a list of Saurash- 
tran books, obtainable from the author. (This list is given 
in a form of the Nagari script.). Only four of these were 
registered in the Madras Quarterly Catalogues, so that it is 
clearly very unsafe to infer that the Quarterly Catalogues 
^at that date were a complete record of publications.— 
The use of g7ta in the sense of “one” (e.g. gotwnnasambu, 
99); is.a peculiarity of the Laghusarkhyavalt. Its list of 
European months has the heading Ja mhadan, Hun 


months. 
1 Venkata Suri enjoyed the nai 
Tanjore ruler, Sivaji (1832-1855). For his life see BSOAS., 


Xi, i (1943), p. 106, footnote. 


patronage of the last 
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did not mix heir htw intew neighbours, but that 


for business reasons they had to give up writing 
in their own language, with the result that their 
proficiency in it was being lost. This led their 
neighbours to look upon them as men without a 
country or a language of their own, and to think 
of them as **Pulindas" and “Barbaras”. Seeing 
this, learned Saurashtrans formed a Saurdstra- 
Vidyabhivardhani Sabhà", and set themselves to 
collect and publish boots in Saurashtran, such as 
the Saingita Ramayanu, as well as books for school 
use like the Bharata, the Bhagavata-Purana,*? works 
of logic, grammar, and medicine, the miti of 
Manu and others, Dattatreya-mantra and so on. 
The writer foreshadowed that the united efforts 
of men of learning and of substance in all the 
cities would secure the rapid publication of such 


books, and that the community would then be 
respected. 


The Madras Quarterly Catalouges provide 
evidence that these efforts have borne fruit, for 
in the past half century more than forty Saurash- 
tran books have been registered (and certainly 
others “escaped registration"). Apart from school 


A Bhagavata-saári-:i and Bhagavad-gita-sarini figure 
in the 1880 list of Saura@shtran books mentioned above. It 
is not implied that large-scale translations from the 
Mahabharata and other works were undertaken. 


| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
$ 
| 
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books these publications include work of cultural 
and literary interest. First (and facile princeps) 
stands Vehkata Süri's Samgita-Ramayami ; which 
in mere bulk is a considerable fraction of all the 
Saurashtran books that have been printed, since 
it contains 534 slókas and 347 kirtanas, occupying 
some 600 octavo pages. The **£ókas" are written 
in the various classical Sanskrit metres, the 
kirtanas (some of which are in themselves long 
poems) are in intricate metres with a variety of 
internal assonances, including the second-syllable 
assonance (prasu) which is (I believe) characte- 
ristic of Dravidian prosody. A foreigner with an 
elementary knowledge of the language cannot 
safely express an opinion upon so elaborate a 
work of literary art; but I think that this lyrical 
Ramayana is in fact a great poem, as the Sau- 
rashtrans hold it to be. After Venkata Siri 
rayi, 1852-1913), learned in English and Sans- 
krit, and a purist of Saurashtran speech, who 
wrote much that has not yet been published, and 
is the author of the only available Grammar of 
Saurashtran.! He printed all his publications in 


1 First Catechism of Sourash/ra Grammar. By T. M. 
Rama Rou [in Saurashtran script], Madras, 1905. This has 
been summarized in BSOAS., ix, i (1943), pp. 104-121. 
See p.151 supra. An edition in Nagari character is in the 
press at Madura. 


| 


_ Madras. . 
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the rather beautiful (but difficult ‘“Saurashtran 


script” which he is said to have “invented” 
(whatever that may mean). Notable publications 
by him, besides his Grammar, are his Sawrastra- 
nandi-nighantu! and Saurástra-niti-fambu.? The latter 
is said to be a compilation from sources such as 
the Mahabharata, but some of the couplets may 
be original. It is written in the ordinary Sanskrit 
Sloka metre, and the language is almost entirely 
tree from Dravidian loan-words. Didactic ‘verse 
of this type-tends of course to be dull reading; 
but the Saurashtran language lends itself. to 
aphoristic brevity, and some of the sayings are 
very “quotable”. Its chief interest — even if it 


1 Printed in Saurashtran character, Madras, 1908, for 

the use of Saurashtran schools in Madura. It is à typical 

kosa, unfortunately incomplete. The published ` part 
(Part I) consists of twelve chapters, under such headings 

as heaven, space, time, music ‘and drama, water. |The 


. Synonyms given are often of course Sanskrit tatsamas, ‘but 


it contains linguistic material. 

First printed both in, Saurashtran and in Telugu 
character, Madras, 1902. The-text is given first in Sau- 
rashtran character with Saurashtran notes, then in Telugu 
character; and there are word lists, Saurdshtran-Tamil- 
Telugu-English. A second edition in Nagari character, 
with Saurashtran prose version, was published in. 1930 in 

. * „For example (in addition to the verses reproduced in 
the plate) this version of a well-known Sanskrit subhastta:- 


? 
| 


| 
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is in the main a compilation — lies in the impres- 


sion which it gives of the Saurashtran’s sane 


attitude towards life and conduct. But Rama 


Rao was primarily a scholar and an educationist, 


and his contribution to Saurashtran literature i 
to be judged f fr om that point of view. He is ac- 


claimed as one > of the founders of the community's 
literature. In. the -third place there are the 
popular kirtanas composed and sung by a bhakta 
known as Natana Gopala Nayaki Svamin (c: 1842— 
1913), of whose life marvellous tàles are told. 
There are several editions, one of which contains 
his Tamil as well as Saurashtran hymns. These, 
like most of the books published in the last thirty 
years, are printed in Tamil character (which, 
with the use of such Grantha letters as 7, h, and s, 
and the addition to the. class-consonants of the 
numerals 2, 3, 4 to signify aspirated surd, sonant 
and aspirated. sonant, can adequately express 
Saurashtran sounds). The thought and the 
‘language of these hymns is very simple, their 


Lokuin gaulo sokan Deu laido khally auna rak svenu | 

Bhaktunuk matt meg deyi | raksulno teka hal tenu. Wau 

“ God does not come into the world like a cowherd brin- 
ging a cudgel to guard it: but he-gives understanding to 
the faithful—they must. guard themselves with it." 


TEMPS a MP ÓÉÁÓÓ———ÁÉÁÉBÉBNR 
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popularity being no doubt due rather to music 
and religious fervour than to their literary 
quality. Unless I am mistaken, they belong rather 


to the sphere of devotional religion than to 
that of literature. 


Attempts have been made to popularize the - 


use of the Nagari character, and half a dozen 
Nagari prints have been published since 1920. It 
has the disadvantage of lacking separate charac- 
ters for short e and o (which are very frequent 
sounds in Saurashtran, and have of course separate 
symbols in the Dravidian alphabets, as in the 
"Saurashtran" script). This has, however, been 
remedied by the use in the most recent Nagari 
prints of characters for e and o. similar to those 
adopted by the late Sir George Grierson. But at 
present the indications are that the use of the 
Tamil script will prevail; and it is in the Tamil 
script that the only published Saurashtran version 
of a complete Sanskrit work has been printed— 
Gurugadi Rangadhama Aiyar's metrical version 


of the Gita govinda (together with the Sansxrit 


text, also in Tamil character: Kumbakonam, 1938). 


| 
1 
١ 


This Saurashtran version, which makes free use | 


of Dravidian (Telugu) loan-words, 1s plainly an 
important addition to Saurashtran literature. 


R 


hesitate to comment on the work of a living 
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writer, and will restrict myself to the citation of 
the last verse of Asfapadi 5, in which the author 
takes a small liberty with his text in order to 
state the purpose of his work :— 


Haridasu Jayadevu arttu kalasto Sau 

-rastu vattàmu racana keri rheyye € kruti 
Hari-bhaktutuku bheli harsam hoy rhayi bhakti- 
-virahituluku bheli vegutu hoy rhāyi- 


«May this work, which has been composed 
.in Saürashtran speech so that the meaning of 
Jayadeva the servant of Hari may be known, be 
very delightful to the devotees of Hari, very 
vexatious to those who are without devotion ! ” 


[t is quite usual to find in India communities 
of persons engaged in a particular industry who 
claim a common origin, have their own folk- 
traditions, are organized by rules of caste into a 
communal whole, and who in some cases have 
traditions of migrations from other parts of the 
country, and differ in physical character and in 
speech from their neighbours. The Saurdshtrans 
present all these characteristics, but they are 
exceptional in two respects: first, in having 


developed the interesting literature in their own 


language of which the precedin paragraphs have 
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given a preliminary outline ' ; and pecondiy in 
the fact that a famous inscription? is always 
mentioned in connection with them. Of this 
document the purport is as follows. , 


THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION 


At some unspecified ‘date before A. D. 437, 
possibly at the time: when Candragupta IT con- 
quered Surastra (c. A. D. 395-400), a community 
famed for their skill as sili-weavers migrated 
collectively ? from the province of Lata to Dasa- 
pura, the modern Mandasor in Western Malwa. 
"Now women-folk may be young and lovely and 
may have the customary garland and pan and 


١ The Saurashtran Literary Committee has courteously 
given permission for the publication of samples of this 
literature in text and translation, and their Secretary, Mr. 
K. V. Padmanabha Aiyar, has promised collaboration. But 
the project must wait on opportunity. 


* The Mandasor inscription of Málava years 493 and 529 
(Fleet's Gupia Inscriptions, No. 18). 

° Mr. F. J. Richards points out in a letter that a drastic 
administrative control of textile workers finds some parallel 
in the East India Company's policy in the Salem District 
at the end of the eighteenth century. Seehis Sulem District 
Gazeller (1918, vol. i. part 1. p. 260). Sir Atul Chatterjee 
has suggested that the migrations of the Saurashtrans 
may have been partly determined by climatie conditions 
favourable to silk-weaving: 


۲ 
| 
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flowers to hand, but they will never go to meet 
their lovers until they have put on their two- 
piece suits of silk. And these silk-weavers had 
adorned the whole of that land with silken 
raiment of variegated: colour, pleasant to feel, a 
joy to the eye. Yetthey reflected that man’s 
estate has the breeze-blown instability of a 


bright flower-spray which isa fairy’s ear-ornament , 


and similarly accumulated wealth, however great 
and they came to have a wise and steadfast mind. 
And so—in the reign of Kumaragupta the gover- 
nor Visvavarman hada son Bandhuvarman, and 
when this very Bandhuvarman was governor of 
Dasapura, the silk-weavers, as a guild, with the 
capital accumulated by their skill, caused a noble 
and peerless temple of the Sun to be built, dazz- 
ling white, with broad and lofty spires. ' It was 

1 These Sikharus are again mentioned in the later couplet 
describing the temple after restoration. It appears that no 
remains of the period illustrate this feature: but in the 
brief section of the Brhat-samhita (56) on. temple-designs, 


some of the twenty types have Sikharas (in the plural).: 


Buhller’s suggestion that the plural is “honorific” is. unne- 
cessary). The author of the Prhat-samlhita, Varahamihira, 
died in A. D. 587.. Some discussion of the stkhara in its 
early stages is to be found in Rupam, 1922, No. 10, pp. 
42-56 (Notes on the History of Sikhara Temples, by 
Gurudas Sarkar) and ibid., 1924, No. 17, pp. 2-6 (Beginning 
of the sikhara of the Man a [Indo-Aryan] Temples, by 
Ramaprasad Chanda). 
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dedicated on the thirteenth day of the bright fort- 
night of the month Sahasya after the completion 
of 493 years in the Mdlava era.’ But by lapse 
of much time and other kings,” part of the temple 
had fallen into ruin; and so, for the increase of 
their fame, the noble guild restored the whole 
noble temple for the Sun, on the second day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Tapasya, when 
529 years were completed.? And Vatsabhatti * 


1 Malava year 494 current. The date is December- 
January, A. D. 437-8. 


° bahunā samatitena kalenanyais ca parthivaih. °“ Other 
kings" seems to me to suggest foreign occupation of Dasa- 
pura, since otherwise there would be some implied reproach 
of. the Guptas and of Bandhuvaraman or his family. 
Perhaps Skandagupta and the ruler of DaSapura suffered 
some reverse at the hands of the Huns before (say) 468. 
I sugges tthat Bandhuvaraman was still ruling Dasapura 
in 473 when the temple was restored. There is nothing in 
the epigraphic evidence relating to this family to suggest 
the’ contrary; and the present tense abhibhaii used of 
Bandhuvaraman in verse 27 seems to support this supposi- 
tion, which disposes of what has always been felt to be a 
serious difficulty—the failure to mention the ruler’s name: 
in connection with the date of the restoration of the temple. 


T February-March, A. D. 473. 


E Buhler takes a poor, view of Vatsabhatti’s gifts. 
It may be admitted that he was. nota court-poet, but a 
private scholar who was perhaps glad to get a fee from the 
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carefully composed the foregoing account of. the 
matter: may it be well with him who composed 
it, him who engraved it, him who recites it, and 
him who hears it!” 


MIGRATIONS OF THE SAURASHTRANS 


The foregoing paragraph embodies a literal 
translation of portions of the inscription. Its 
intrinsic interest is such that I am not disposed 
to offer an apology for introducing it, and it is 
in fact relevant to an account of the modern 
Saurashtrans for either or both of two reasons: 
first, because it gives a picture dating from the 
fifth century A. D. of just such a self-contained 
industrial community, valuing learning and 
IRL i 
guild for writing the poem. It seems to me that he 
produced a pleasing poem, reasonably competent in its 
technique. Apart from Fleet’s edition and translation the 
locus classicus on the inscription is still Būhler’s discussion 
- at pp. 8-29 and 70-1 (with text and emendations. at pp. 
91-6) in Die indische Inschriften und das Alder der indischen 
Kunstpoeste: ( Vienna, Sitzungsberichte, cxxii, 1890). Buhler, 
and. Kielhorn (Gottingen, Nachrichten. 1890, pp. 251-3), 
thought that Vatsabhatti borrowed something from the 
Rlusamhara and Meghadita; and this has been used. to 


qate Kalidasa. 


O = RE TE ea Re aah a ee 
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letters as well as industrial ‘skill,’ as is 
exemplified in the modern Saurashtrans: and. 
secondly, because it is, as suggested elsewhere,” 
a reasonable conjecture that the Mandasor com- 
munity were ancestors or collaterals of the 
modern Saurashtrans, who might (if this conjec- 
ture were justified) claim the inscription as their 
earliest literary record. Their own tradition 
(p.153 supra) is that their early home was 
| Surastra, whence they migrated first to Deogiri; 
| the Yadava capital (founded A. D. 1187-8), then 


[ yan ? to Vijayanagar (founded A.D. 1316), and finally. 


1 The inscription says that some of the communtity 
were skilled in astrology, others intent on great deeds and 
versed in story, others given to discourses of true religion, 
while others had renounced worldly things and lived like 
gods among men. The community included skilled archers; 
and some were at that moment (A.D. 473) showing their- _ 
prowess in battle. j 


? An. Indo-Aryan language of South India: Saurastra- 
bhişa. In the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. xi, i (1943). Bühler drew attention to the Manda- 
sor: inscription in connection with the account of the 
Saurashtrans in the. 1891 Census of India, and all later 
accounts of the Saurashtrans refer to it—the implication 
being that there is possibly a connection of some kind 
between the ancient Mandasor guild and the modern 
community. The Saurastrans themselves, on the other 
hand, make no reference to the inscription, as noted above 
(p. 155, footnote 1). | 
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into their present homes in and around Tanjore, 
Madura, Dindigul, and other localities in the 
Tamil country. They sometimes use a Saurdstra- 
vijaya era, dating from 1311 or 1312, which 
coincides approximately with the extinction of 
th» Yadava dynasty of Deogiri, and may (though 
the name of the era does not indicate this) comme- 
mor rate ie their ١ r depart ture from that city. There is 
an interval of twenty-five years between this date 
and the foundation of Vijayanagar (1336), their 
next recorded home. They may. again. have 
begun to infiltrate southwards and eastwards 
before the downfall of the Vijayanagar kingdom 
in 1565, and perhaps the Nayaks who ruled 
Madura as subordinate chiefs of Vijayanagar 
from 1499 had induced some of them to migrate 
to that city’ at an early date. For the early 
history (prior to the migration to Deogitiy 
the tradition gives no information, beyond 
the statement that they came from Saurashtra 
(Sorath) atan unspecified date. By their 
own account they would have come under the 
rule of all the successive dynasties which ruled 
or exercised suzerainty over Kathiawar from the 


! See R. Sewell, A Forgott den Empire (1900), .p 384 and 
footnote 2. Vijayanagr exercised suzerainty over a wide 
area, and Saurashtrans may have migrated early to 
various parts of that empire. 
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times of the Satraps-the Guptas, Ya$odharman, 
the Valabhi kings, and the rest down to the 
Solankis of Anhilwar.? So valuable a community 
would have enjoyed (or suffered from) the patro- 
nage of successive rulers, which might from time 
to time have led to collective migrations of sec- 
tions of the community to a new protector's 
capital.or to a site which his advisers might con- 
sider economically advantageous. The migration 
referred to in the Mandasor inscription is an 
illustration of what may well have happened 
many times. It is therefore difficult to envisage 
any period at which the whole community would 
have been collected in one home. It seems that 


1 It may be worth noting that a copper-plate of Siladitya I 
dated A.D. 608-9 records a grant for the maintenance of 
a temple of the Sun. It was a temple of the Sun that the 
Mandasor guild erected. The modern Saurashtrans say 
that they were originally sun-worshippers. The second 
class in their ancient communal order were Saulins (p. 154 
supra); sauli-vamsa is used in the Squrastra- Ramayanu of 
the family of Dasaratha, apparently in the sense of sirya- 
vam$a: and the Saurastra-Nandi-nighantu gives amorg 

names for the Sun the word sau. 


— 


* They annexed Sorath in A.D. 1113-14. 
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there would always have been outlying sections 
of the community; sometimes poineers of what 
might (or might not) afterwards become a much 
larger migration, sometimes the residue left by a 
receding wave of migration in places which might 
be remote from any large focus of diffusion. 
Tradition would have simplified the facts, repre- 
senting as a single mass-movement what was 
probably a suecession of waves of migration from 
one focal point to another. The tradition of the 
main migration would be preserved by the mig- 
rants who followed that line of diffusion, that is, 
the modern Saurashtrans. But there would be 
others who diverged at one point or another from 
the main migration-movement. They would deve- 
lop partly different traditions; and (if they were 
less compact and less numerous bodies) might 
cease to use the language. In some such way as 
this! might be envisaged a possible connection 
batweer tha Saurashtrans of South India and 
other (ancient and modern) migrant Communi- 
ties; including the silk-weavers of the Mandasor 
inscription. 


1 This line of thought was suggested to me by Sir Atul 
Chatterjee. Hedrew my attention to such weaving cen- 
tres as Ahmedabad and Burhanpur and pointed out that 
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inquiry into the weaving communities there and 


else- 
where might yield interesting ‘results. I am not able to 


pursue the particular investigations indicated; but his 
criticism of my first view about the migration of the 


Saurashtrans has led me to the point of view 


here 
expressed. 


Pelow is given he print-script of the hand-script 
letter of Dr. Randle. 
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Below is given the print-script of the hand-script 
letter of Dr. Randle. 


To 


K. V. Padmanabha Iyer Esq., 
20, Lakshmipuram 3rd Street, 
Madura, South India. 


Sender's name and address:— H. N. RANDLE. 
India Office, White Hall, London. S. W. I. 
1st May, 1945 


Dear Mr. Padmanabha Iyer, 


I greatly appreciate the friendly references made to 
me in the proceedings of the Saurashtra Conferences held 
in March, of which you tell mein your airgraph dated 
16—4—45 and received 27—4—45. Would you please 
convey to the three societies my cordial thanks and the 
assurance that my interest in and regard for the Saurash- 
tra community will continue and that it is a great 
pleasure to me to think that I have perhaps rendered them 
some small service. 


In reply to your second airgraph of the same date, 
Ihave ascertained from the editors of the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies and of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society that there is no objection 
to the reprinting in India of the articles in question pro- 
vided that the reprint states that the articles are reprinted 
by permission of the B. S. O. A. S. and J. R. A. S. 


I leave it to you to make what use you like of my 
photograph. With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 


H. N. Randle. 


pe 


